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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


The twelfth session of the General Confer- 


ence of Friends’ First-day Schools was held 


at the time of the late Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing. From the published proceedings we 


gather the summary which follows. Eps. 


The sessions were held at the meeting- 
house, the first on the 9th of Ninth month. 

Representatives were in attendance from 
the associations of Philadelphia, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York associ- 
ation, and Elizabeth H. Coale, of Illinois 
association, were appointed Clerks for the 
ensuing year. 

Interesting reports from all the associa- 
tions that compose the conference were re- 
ceived and read. 

Philadelphia’s report gave 67 as the num- 
ber of schools, with over 5,000 teachers and 
pupils in attendance. 

eachers’ meetings are held in most of the 
schools. The baleful influence of intoxicants 
has claimed attention, and, by lessons in the 
schools and memorials to State Legislatures, 
the association has labored for the removal 
of this terrible evil. 


Much interest is expressed in regard to the 
reading matter presented to the children, 
realizing that it becomes our duty to place 
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before them books full of truth, which, by 
their intrinsic worth, shall draw/them away 
from the pernicious publications that flood 
the land. 

New York association reported 18 schools, 
with a total of 918 scholars and teachers. 

Bible and reading classes are held at the 
homes of the members, with results. 

A great need is felt of a class-book or 
series of lessons, as an aid to the teacher. 


Illinois association has 5 schools, with an 
average attendance of 190. They do not 
have teachers’ meeting, owing to the members 
being widely scattered. A good degree of 
interest is maintained in the schools, and 
their influence upon the attendance of the 
religious meetings is acknowledged. The use 
of lesson leaves in two of the schools was 
reported. 
his led to an animated discussion upon 
the subject. In answer to a question as to 
what lesson leaves were used, it was stated 
that they are “the International,” prepared 
by a committee selected from the various 
religious denominations. They are free from 
sectarian bias, and are believed to be the best 
they can get. One of the teachers said: 

“We have used these from necessity, and 
not from choice; there is a great sameness 
pervading all the series, and there are 
through them sentiments we cannot endorse, 
but they are the best we could find. You, of 
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the East, who have had advantages, come to 
the work strong, but we of the West are 
called even in our ignorance, and we feel the 
necessity of lesson helps. I believe, if this 
conference does not meet this necessity it will 
fail in its duty to the weak schools.” 

Another said : 

“As we have no such lessons prepared by 
our own Society, we must take those in use 
among others. It is not necessary to take 
all: the children must, some time during 
their lives, meet these questions, and it is bet- 
ter they should meet them under the care of 
a teacher, who can show their true meaning.” 

A representative from Indiana said : 

“These lessons are used by us because they 
are the best we can get.- There are many 
things in them we cannot endorse, but none 
should turn from the light coming from any 
source whatever. The Church of Christ is 
not in the Society of Friends alone; only 
they who do the will of their Heavenly 
Father are members of the Living Church. 
It does us good to mingle with our fellows— 
rubs off the thorny corners. We are bene- 
fitted by knowing the opinions of enlightened 
minds in other societies. Some one has said: 
‘The revision of the Bible has done much to 
strike down the idolatry with which this book 
has been regarded’; but it is the best in our 
libraries, and I would do nothing to lessen 
the respect due it. For years we wrote out 
our own lessons, and found them satisfactory ; 
but, for some reason (our own fault), we dis- 
continued them. I do hope the day will 
come when Friends will have their own les- 
son leaves.” 

This discussion occupied the greater part 
of one session, and brought out much deep 
and earnest expression in favor of lesson 
leaves adapted to the wants and conforming 
to the testimonies of the Society of Friends. 

The report from Baltimore association 
gives 850 pupils enrolled, and mentions mis- 
sion and temperance work as engaging their 
thought and labor. In most of the schools 
teachers’ meetings are held, and afford great 
help and encouragement. 

hio association reported 4 schools, which 
are as many as have ever been sustained 
within their limits. They are in close sym- 
pathy with those who have at heart the 
guarded care of the young and believe that 
“the schools have been a means, in a meas- 
ure, of infusing life throughout the Society.” 

Genesee reported 5 schools, 2 of which had 
not been opened the present season on account 
of the limited numbers, and remissness or 
lack of interest. The others were in a flour- 
ishing condition and thought to be auxiliaries 
of no small importance in building up the 
meetings. 190 teachers and scholars are 





enrolled. Grateful acknowledgment is made 
of the help derived from the “ Proceedings 
of the General Teaehers’ Meetings” that 
have been scattered among them. 

Indiana association reported 8 schools, 
with 185 scholars, two schools not reporting. 
They are not as prosperous as last year, but 
there appears to be a growing desire to enter 
upon the work this winter with renewed zeal. 

The questions assigned by the Executive 
Committee at the meeting of that body in 
New York were responded to by New York, 
Illinois and Indiana with essays, and by Phil- 
adelphia verbally. 

The essay from New York, on the subject, 
“ How shall we keep our older scholars con- 
nected with us?” drew forth much expression 
as to the continuance of the older pupils in 
the schools. A Friend from Philadelphia 
gave it as the experience there, that if they 
have teachers with the peculiar gift of at- 
tracting the young people, they can be kept 
with the school. One of the schools (Girard 
avenue) was cited as scarcely ever losing the 
older scholars; several who entered that 
school when it was first opened had been in 
the Bible class of Green street school, and 
since then the ranks have been recruited 
from the large Bible class connected with 
their own school. 


The other questions, “ What shall we do 
to increase the devotion of the children?” 
“ By what means shall we cultivate a taste 
for good literature?” and the one on “ Mis- 
sion Work,” answered verbally, opened the 
way for excellent and pertinent remarks from 
workers engaged in every part of our So- 
ciety. Sellaeae was afforded that the same 
earnest desire to do the work undertaken in 
the simplicity of our holy profession, and to 
adopt nothing in its prosecution that is in 
conflict with our testimonies, whether the 
worker found the field of labor among the 
sparsely settled communities of the far West 
or in the older meetings of our Eastern land. 

Four sessions of the conference were held, 
and the interest in the subjects brought for- 
ward was well maintained to the last. 

A committee to take in charge and prepare 
as way opens lesson leaves for the use of the 
schools was appointed. The sum of $250 was 
agreed upon as necessary to be raised for the 
use of the conference. 

The conference adjourned to meet at 
Waynesville, Ohio, at the time of holding 
Indiana Yearly Meeting next year. R. 

Tenth month 30th, 1881. 





Wuo is the great man? He who patiently 
endures injury and maintains a blameless 
life,—he is a man indeed.— Buddha. 
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FAST AND THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


Those who believe that the appointment of 
days of thanksgiving or of fasting and prayer 
by the executive, either of the nation or the 
State, is in contravention of the principle of 
the independence of Church and State, which 
is fundamental in our system of government, 
will be interested in the reply of President 
Jefferson, when solicited to appoint a special 
day for fasting and prayer. He says: 


“T consider the Government of the United 
States as interdicted by the Constitution from 
meddling with religious institutions, their 
doctrines, discipline or exercises. . . . But it 
is only proposed that I should recommend, 
not prescribe, a day of fasting and prayer; 
that is, that I should indirectly assume to the 
United States an authority over religious 
exercises, which the Constitution has directly 
precluded them from. It must be meant, too, 
that this recommendation is to carry some 
authority and to be sanctioned by some pen- 
alty on those who disregard it—not of fine 
and imprisonment, but with some degree of 
proscription, perhaps, in public opinion. And 
does the change in the nature of the penalty 
make the recommendation less a law of con- 
duct for those to whom it is directed? I do 
not believe it is for the interest of religion to 
invite the civil magistrate to direct its exer- 
cise, its discipline or its doctrines, nor of the 
religious societies that the general govern- 
ment should be invested with the power of 
effecting any uniformity of time or matter 
among them. Fasting and prayer are re- 
ligious exercises, the enjoining them an act of 
discipline. Every religious society has a 
right to determine for itself the times for 
these exercises and the objects proper for 
them, according to their own particular 
tenets; and this right can never be safer than 
in their own hands, where the Constitution 
has deposited it... . Every one must act 
according to the dictates of his own reason, 
and mine tells me that civil powers alone 
have been given to the President of the 
United States, and no authority to direct the 
religious exercises of his constituents.” 



































that to thee?” coupled as it is with an im- 
pressive word of sabicebeittiits is full of teach- 
ing, and, meeting the condition of man, will 
stand good through all time. It clearly 
allows the inference that we are out of our 
proper sphere when we intermeddle with the 
business of a brother, inquiring, ‘‘ What shall 
this man do?” while peradventure, we are 
carelessly indifferent to the convictions of 
right and duty, impressed upon our inner 
consciousness as having reference to our own 
individual calling, attention to which is need- 
ful in order that our day’s work keep pace 
with the day. 

“Study to be quiet, and do thy own busi- 
ness,” is an injunction pertinent to the con- 
cern under which this scrap is written. Were 
it heeded, and were we individually careful 
to mind our own business, harmony would 
more generally prevail, and the day would 
be even now when “the wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together; and a little child 
shall lead them.” On the contrary, the 
present condition of things in ‘the religious 
world, so-called, is often in sharp contrast 
with the picture thus drawn by the prophet 
Isaiah. 

When we are inquisitively looking over 
the wall surrounding our neighbor’s domain, 
neglecting, perhaps, our own work, the rough 
points of character of each will very likely 
come in contact and cause trouble and suffer- 
ing. We see it so in our secular engage- 
ments, and it is also so in matters pertaining 
to our spiritual interests. 

“IfI will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee? follow thou me.” While 
Jesus thus promptly rebuked the feeling that 
would busy itself about other men’s matters, 
anice distinction must be drawn between 
it and one that would allow us to be careless- 
ly regardless of a brother’s weal or woe. Our 
happiness in the present state of existence is 
so largely dependent upon the. faithful per- 
formance of duty that our sympathies and 
loving interest may properly be exerted to 
stir up the pure mind and stimulate a fellow 
pilgrim to faithfulness, that so we may go 
hand-in-hand in obeying the injunction, 
“Follow thou me.” Close attention to this 
exhortation would preserve us out of all ex- 
tremes, for under Heavenly guidance we can 
walk safely, each one performing individual 
duty without crossing a brother’s path. 

Another instance may be cited when our 
great Exemplar shows His disapprobation of 
the unbidden interference of one servant with 
the work of another. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, said to Jesus, “ Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name, and we for- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 8. 
‘*What is that to thee? follow thou me.” 


This gentle rebuke was given by Jesus to 
one of the chosen twelve, who, on being called 
into active service, “Feed my sheep, feed my 
lambs,” was disturbed lest his fellow-servant 
should be allowed to remain idle, and queried, 
“and what shall this man do?” The reply, 
“IfI will that he tarry till I come, what is 
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bade him because he followed not with us.” 
The reply was: “ Forbid him not, for he that 
is not against us is for us.” John evidently 
expected to receive the word of approval, but 
he received the word of teaching, which per- 
adventure may prove a life-long lesson to 
many—so plain, so decisive as to need no 
comment to increase its impressiveness: 


“Forbid him not, for he that is not against 


us is for us.” 
Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1881. 


—————0 
{WORSHIP IN SPIRIT. 
True worship first began when holiness, 


em justice, mercy and love were 
felt to be attributes of the Supreme Being, 
outshining all power or absoluteness of au- 


thority or sovereignty of will, and when men 
bowe 
His power, but as willing, glad and awe- 
struck adorers of His moral majesty, His 
purity, His spirituality and His absolute 
truth and goodness. No doubt impure and 
unholy motives still mingle with the nobler 
impulses that lead even 
prayer and praise. They do not easily rise 
above the vain impression that the Almighty 
God has something of the jealousy and some- 
thing of the egotism of human monarchs, 
that He can be flattered or bribed or made 
propitious by sounding hallelujahs or costly 
sacrifices. 

But they have learned nothing of this 
from Jesus Christ and nothing from the 
Spirit of Truth, the Light that lightens every 
man that cometh into the world. From the 
day that Adam heard the voice of the Lord 
God in the garden to this hour the awful 
accents of the Holy Spirit have been distin- 
guished from all other calls and voices. The 
imperative mood of duty—the other name 
for the Eternal Word—has been recognized 
as of another origin, another authority than 
pleading calls of interest and inclination. 

e 
calculation and finiteness, the moment we 
hear, and hearing confess, the self-proving 
and ee commands of duty. The 
place from which such a voice comes is the 
seat of Divine holiness and the shrine of our 
worship. The thunder has no majesty in the 
presence of this still, small voice, the light- 
ning no splendor before its transcendent 

i The heaven of heavens is not able 
nor fit to contain the glory of that holiness 
which is announced and revealed in the least 
accent of conscience which makes cowards 
of us all —H. W. Bellows. 





Sorrow, when unmingled with remorse, 
may bruise, but it cannot break the heart. 


before God, not as timid subjects of 


hristians to acts of 


the bounds of time and sense, of 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HERESY. 


The action of a Methodist Conference in 
the West in cutting off one of its members 
on the charge of heresy has awakened much 
feeling in religious circles, following so close- 
ly as it does a similar case in the Church of 
Scotland, and upon very similar charges. 
The Moravian commenting upon the case, in 
a late issue, has the following: 

“Each Church (denomination) has a right 
to say what it wishes to be taught and what 
left untaught in its pulpits. But what is 
needed very much more is a closer watch 
over the lives, the actions and examples of 
Christian ministers. Their words in the pul- 
pit are of comparatively little importance 
and weight over against their conduct out of 
the pulpit, both in their social and family re- 
lations, and in their relations to the laws, 
customs, government and general spirit of 
their denomination. They may preach sound 
enough doctrine in their sermons, and yet by 
their conduct be preaching far more forcibly 
the sin of self-seeking, pride, insubordination, 
deceit, lying and rebellion. Herein the 
Church is not watchful nor strict enough. A 
minister’s actions are far more effective and 
influential than his words; and the most un- 
conscientious and unscrupulous in his life 
will usually be the most orthodox and cor- 
rect in his sermons. ‘By their fruits shall 

e know them.’ Therefore it was that in our 
rethren’s Church so much stress was always 
laid on discipline and so much freedom of 
belief and expression allowed. We need a 
closer supervision over the conduct of the 


servants of the Church. It is far more im- 


portant, far more needful, at this stage of 
the Christian Church’s life, than watching 
their mere pulpit utterances.” 

The people of to-day, in large measure, 
think for themselves, and are not very great- 
ly influenced by the peculiar views advanced 
from pulpit or gallery. Much that is hand- 
ed forth as Gospel by those claiming to speak 
for the Most High is said more clearly and 
intelligently by the press, which delivers its 
message to multitudes that are never seen in 
a religious assembly. But it is of the high- 
est importance that they who speak in the 
name of the Holy One shall be true to their 
convictions in their lives and conversation 
and in the Gospel they preach, that whether 
the doctrinal views advanced be, according to 
the canon of the Church, sound or unsound, 
his life shall commend the preacher and wit- 
ness to the truth of his convictions. 

Religion is defined by Max Maller to be 
“that mental faculty which, independent of 
sense and reason, enables man to apprehend 
the Infinite under varying disguises ; without 
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that faculty uo religion, not even the lowest 
worship of idols and fetiches, would be possi- 
ble ; and if we will but listen attentively,"we 
can hear in all religions a groaning of the 
spirit to conceive the inconceivable ; to utter 
the unutterable—a longing after the Infinite, 
a love of God.” 

While the great teachers lived whose 
names are associated with the various systems 
of religion that prevail in the world, no sa- 
cred code was needed. But when he who 
had been the leader was no longer present 
to solve their questions and make clear their 
doubts, it became necessary to formulate 
creeds and articles of faith about which there 
would in time arise a difference of opinion, 
and so the name of heretic and unbeliever 
had its origin—first, perhaps, in India—but 
it has found its way into every nation and 
among all religions. 

The Christian religion was a heresy to the 
Jews, though its leader was born within their 
fold and a teacher in their synagogues. One 
of the most fearless and devoted of his apos- 
tles was bold to confess that “ after the way 
called heresy,” so worshipped he the God of 
his fathers. 

The heretic of to-day, who finds himself 
confronted with dogma he cannot accept and 
be true to himself and the Divine Being 
whom he worships, is in excellent company. 
The long line of prophets and apostles, 
whose blood has been “the seed of the 
Church,” were his predecessors, and by their 
faithfulness made it possible for him to 
stand firm under that liberty of conscience 
and right of private judgment which our 
beneficent laws guarantee to every individ- 
ual. But it is the same spirit that stoned 
the prophets and bound the martyrs to the 
stake, the ecclesiastical fathers have ever 
been concerned to set bounds to human 
thought, whether it be in the investigation 
of the phenomena of nature or directed to 
the contemplation of the things of the Spirit. 
Setting aside the conscience, as a dangerous 
guide not to be trusted, they have given in 
its stead the dicta of councils and the con- 
fessions of synods, and these are td be the 
rule of faith and practice for all coming 
time. There is in all this a limiting of the 
infinity of the Almighty to the finiteness of 
man. It is as if one should say: “ That 
which may be known of God has all been 
manifested to man and there remains noth- 
ing for the soul to feed upon but the truths 
declared aforetime.” No revelation, as of 
old, to meet the present wants of the seeker ; 
no making of Himself known “through the 
breaking of bread” —through the fresh 
manna of daily need. 

“To his own master he stands or falls,” is 
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thesdeclaration of the inspired volume, and 
that ‘Master has His own methods with the 
servants whom He chooses. The rebuke to 
the disciple busy about what another should 
do, is very applicable to the Church to-day : 
“ What is that to thee? follow thou me.” It 
is this following, this receiving the Christ in 
the way of His coming, that is branded with 
the charge of heresy; and it is a hopeful 
sign of advance in the truth when the open- 
ings of light in the soul are held of greater 
moment than place or preferment in the 
Church. It requires more than moral cour- 
age—it calls for a giving up of everything 
that stands in the way of closer fellowship, 
a sitting reverently at the feet of the Master, 
waiting tor the revealings of light to make 
plain and clear the path of duty. 

Why should any mortal affirm that the In- 
finite One has closed the book of inspiration 
and only what has already been declared au- 
thority in matters of religion is to be followed 
as the rule and guide of life, when there have 
ever been those who could bear living testi- 
mony that the same Divine Power which in- 
spired men of old to write, reveals Himself 
now as then, and Holy Scripture that an- 
swers to the experiences of the pure and true, 
whether they be found in the Church or 
among those who stand aloof, is still being 
written and must continue to be written 
while the spiritual aspirations of the soul 
find expression in words and the ability to 
record them is preserved among the blessings 
that crown our human lives? LL. J. R. 

Tenth mo. 30th. 





WOMAN'S WORK. 


A late number of the Student, a little 
paper published by the students of Hiram 
College contains an article of more than or- 
dinary interest on the above subject. It 
quotes an extract from a letter written by 
Mrs. Garfield to her husband over ten years 
ago, and intended for no eyes buthis. It fell 
into: the hands of President Hinsdale, who 
made use of it in a lecture to the students, 
and as itshowed the qualities of Mrs. Gar- 
field’s mind, and her opinions upon the sub- 
ject of woman’s work, he gave it to the 
students. The extract is as follows : 

“T am glad to tell that, out of all the toil 
and disappointments of thesummer just ended, 
I have risen up to a victory ; that silence of 
thought since you have been away has won 
for my spirit a triumph. I read something 
like this the other day; ‘There is no healthy 
thought without labor, and thought makes the 
labor happy.’ Perhaps this is the way I have 
been able to climb up higher. It came to 
me one morning when I was making bread. 
I said to myself, ‘Here I am compelled by 
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an inevitable necessity to make our bread 
this summer. Why not consider it a pleasant 
occupation, and make it so by trying to see 
what perfect bread I can make? It seemed 
like an inspiration, and the whole of life grew 
brighter. The very sunshine seemed flowing 
down through my spirit into the white loaves ; 
and now I believe my table is furnished with 
better bread than ever before—and this truth, 
old as creation, seems just now to have become 
fully mine, that I need not to be the shirking 
slave of toil, but its regal master, making 
whatever I do yield me its best fruits. You 
have been king of your work so long that 
maybe you will laugh at me for having lived 
so long without my crown, but I am too glad 
to have found it at all to be entirely discon- 
certed even by your merriment Now, I 
wonder if right here does not lie the ‘ terrible 
wrong,’ or at least some, of it, of which the 
woman suffragists complain. The wrongly- 
educated woman thinks her duties a disgrace, 
and frets under them or shirks them if she 
can. She sees man triumphantly pursuing 
his vocations, and thinks it is the kind of 
work he does which makes him grand and 
regnant, whereas it is not the kind of work 
at all, but the way in which and the spirit 
with which he does it.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR SISTER REPUBLIC. 

The tenth year of the French Republic, 
which is now entered upon, finds our sister 
nation pretty firmly decided on the form of 
government best suited to the genius and 


needs of her people. It has passed through 


many perils during these years of trial, but 
stands now steadfast, to all appearance, in 
adherence to the principles of republican 
liberty with all their responsibilities. 

A government directly responsible to the 

ople is held to a cautious use of its powers 

y this very accountability. The interests of 
any people, as a people, are all on the side of 
light and law, of justice and of , and a 
true republic is more likely to abandon wars 
of aggression, more likely to take measures 
for the best education of youth, for the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the 
criminal, than is a government more arbitrary 
in its character or founded in a greater or 
less degree on class privilege. 

It is especially to be desired that our sister 
nation should so commend her course to 
other peo les that the superiority of liberty 
over absolutism will, like the genial sunshine, 


have a tendency insensibly to dissolve the 
fetters of despotism from all lands. The 
light of a good example is the best illumina- 
tion, either moral or political, which any 
people can dispense to its contemporaries. 


Our own republic has had a century’s ex- 
periences, which have been most momentous, 
and the profitable discipline which we have 
suffered may avail for the general instruction 
of all those nations which have the breadth 
of view and the calmness of spirit to read the 
signs of the times. If aught appears admir- 
able in the working of our government when 
this is examined by our French visitors, they 
are invited to participate in the advantages 
gained by our experiment. If aught seems 
to fall below the standard of wisdom, mag- 
nanimity and righteousness, may not the very 
errors of our people be a light for the guid- 
ance of vigorous and fearless young France, 


which now enters her second decade? S&.R. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 

John Ruskin gives the following advice to 
young women: In order to investigate one- 
self it is well to find out what one is now. 
Don’t think vaguely aboutit. Take pen and 
paper and write down as accurate description 
of yourself as is possible ; and if you dare 
not, and try and get strength of heart enough 
to look yourself in the face, mind as well as. 
body. Always have two mirrors on your 
dressing table, and with proper care dress 
your mind and body at the same time. Put 
your best intelligence to finding out what you 
are good for, and what you can be made into. 
The mere resolve not to be useless, and the 
honest desire to help other people will, in the 
quickest and most delicate way, improve one- 
self. All accomplishments should be con- 
sidered as means of assisting others. In 
music get the voice disciplined and clear, 
and think only of accuracy; expression and 
effect will take care of themselves. So in 
drawing ; learn to set down the right shape 
of anything, and thereby explain its character 
to another person; but, if you try only to 
make showy drawings for praise, or pretty 
ones for amusement, your drawings will have 
little on no real interest for you, and no 
educational power. Resolve to do each day 
something useful. Learn the economy of the 
kitchen, the good and bad qualities of every 
common article of food, and the simplest and 
best modes of their preparation; help poor 
families in their cooking—show them Loe to 
make as much of everything as possible, and 
how to make little nice dishes, coaxing and 
tempting them into tidy and pretty ways, 
and pleading for well folded tablecloths, how- 
ever coarse, and for a flower or two 
out of the garden to strew on them. One 
should, at the end of every day, be able to 
say, as proudly as any nt, that she has. 
not eaten the bread of idleness. Get quite 
out of the absurd idea that heaven will inter- 
fere to correct great errors. while allowing 
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its laws to take their own course in punishing 
small ones. If food is carelessly prepared, 
no one except Providence can make it pala- 
table; neither, if through years of folly you 
misguide your own life, need you expect 
divine interference to bring around every- 
thing at last for the best. I tell you posi- 
tively the world is not so constituted. The 
consequences of great mistakes are just as 
sure as those of small ones, and the happiness 
of your whole life, and of all the lives over 
which you have the power, depends as liter- 
ally on your common sense and discretion as 
the excellence and order of a day. 


ee 
THE LIBERTY OF LAW. 


A Friend sends us the following conden- 
sation of a late discourse of Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston, deeming that the sentiments ex- 
pressed are so fully in accord with the gen- 
eral line of thought in the Society of Friends 
as to be suitable for our columns. == Eps. 


That the reign of just law is the highest 
form of freedom, and that such a government 
has been pointed out by the apostle James 
as that of “the law of liberty,” is so well 
known as scarcely to need assertion; yet, 
according to the conceptions and the expe- 
rience of a large part of the human race, 
law is the restraint of liberty and liberty is 
the abrogation of law. 

But we may justly claim that if liberty is 
taken in its highest meaning, that is, the 
ability of a living being to manifest its whole 
nature, without restraint, and law as an ex- 
pression of the absolute right, then the per- 
fect or normal being is found to be in ac- 
cord with the perfect law, and such law be- 
comes entire and perfect liberty. 

Yet, living in a condition of, imperfect de- 
velopment, both human and divine law is 
known to be constraint of the individual’s 
action, for some other individual’s or for 
society’s welfare. This is illustrated by the 
constraint of undeveloped infancy, by the 
watchful, loving law of the mother’s wisdom, 
which is absolute, and which preserves the 
immature life. Twenty years later we may 
imagine the same two persons grown into 
“that higher and more beautiful ideal of 
paternal and filial life, which follows after 
the age of bare authority and submission has 
passed away. The child is a man. The 
mother is gray-haired. The boy is free, his 
own master. The whole idea of command 
and mastery, the whole old notion of a law 
of constraint, has drifted away from between 
them. But is there nothing in its place? 
See the high dignity with which the son 
honors himself by bending to the mother’s 


wish. See with what quicker instinct he has 
learned to anticipate her will. You discern 
the whole history of his education in any 
one act of filial love you see him do her. 
His nature has become so full, so impreg- 
nated with the spirit of love and obedience, 
that just as soon as it is free its tendencies 
set that way. Its free tendencies become to 
it a law. Its liberty, with a compulsion that is 
irresistible, makes him her servant. The law 
of constraint which resulted from their rela- 
tions is over. The law of liberty, which has . 
its source in his free moral character, takes 
its place. He is obedience, and so obeys. 
He is love, and so a thousand loving acts 
strew the calm pathway where her descend- 
ing years must walk.” (Phillips Brooks.) 

Through this illustration we may see what 
is really meant by the liberty of the sons of 
God. The liberty of a soul whose will is 
attuned to the Divine will is the liberty of 
law, but it is no less perfect freedom. The 
discipline and education of life is only a wise- 
ly appointed means for this soul liberty, and 
if it were not so, inexplicable, indeed, would 
be sorrows, privations and hindrances which 
perplex and harrass human life. 

he righteous is impelled to rectitude by 
the indwelling Deity who possesses him. He 
speaks, acts and thinks right simply because 
he is right, and no other course is possible 
to him. Liberty is positive, not merely neg- 
ative—working, living and struggling, being 
driven by a princely compulsion to every- 
thing that is good. 

How shall they speak and act. who live in 
sight of the judgment mentioned by the, 
apostle: “So speak ye, and so do, as they 
that shall be judged by the law of liberty.” 
(James ii, 12.) To them the law of liberty 
is the law of everlasting life. 





DILIGENCE IN BUSINESS. 


Can any claim that diligence in lawful, 
useful business is not a virtue, or that care- 
ful, frugal habits are any blemish to a Chris- 
tian character? We may most justly claim 
that economy is the source of liberality, and 
that earnest, faithful labor for some useful 
end, and in one’s appointed sphere, is re- 
ligious, and has even n accounted an act 
of worship. 

Surely, it is so if the proper gains of busi- 
ness are used as a means of beneficence, and 
if these gains are not allowed to foster pride, 
or to isolate their possessor from those less 
favored by fortune. Diligence in business is 
not worldliness, unless it displaces those vital 
duties which tend directly to the growth of 
the spiritual lifein man. But there must be 
days of rest and days for worship if we would 
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not be swept from our moorings out upon a 
sea of worldliness. 

In the words of a recent writer: “Buying, 
possessing, accumulating—this is not worldli- 
ness. But doing this in the love of it, with 
no love of God paramount—doing it so that 
thoughts of eternity and of God are an in- 
trusion, deemed as having no business with 
the business; doing it so that one’s spirit is 
secularized in the process; this is worldliness. 
Let a man beware of this. It will eat out 
his piety as inevitably as he lives and allows 
it. Nay, to allow it is to prove the want of 
piety. Get rich, if you will; you take great 
risks. But Christianity does not say to any 
man, ‘You must be worth only so much; ex- 
tend your business only so far.’ It says, 
‘Use your riches for the glory of God;’ i. ¢., 
let them set loosely outside of you, while the 
Christ is inside regnant and worshipped. If 
they once usu His place, woe to you! And 
you can tell whether they have your Lord’s 

lace or not. Any man can know whether 
e is holding his wealth, and using it to the 
glory of God. Any man can easily decide 
whether his business is being done in the 
name of the Lord. If it unfit him for de- 
votion, keep him out of his closet, leave him 
no time for prayer, thrust itself into his hours 
of worship; if it secularize him so that his 
religion becomes to him intrusive whenever it 
peers in at the store, the office, the shop, the 
counting-room on a week day, and he shows 
the door to it with a ‘Begone! Away with 
you, you belong toSunday;’ if it burden him 
with cares and anxieties, if it make him hard, 
ping, reluctant at outgoes and eager for 
incomes, quick for further investments in 
stocks and estates, but slow and doubtful 
about investments where the Lord is secur- 
ity—then Christianity has little to do with 
the business, and little todo with him. If 
he enlarge his business by contracting his re- 
ligion, and swell his income by starving his 
soul, the balance-sheet will be wofully against 
him in the final reckoning.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 5, 1881. 


WE hope to receive details of the pro- 
ceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which 
convened on the 31st ultimo, in time for our 
next issue, 





W. W. R.—We have received a commu- 
nication which contains suggestions as to the 
disposal of the remaining stock of Swarth- 
more College, etc. Such articles properly 


concern the managers of that institution, 
who can best judge of their wisdom and fea- 
sibility. The one alluded to will be handed 
to them. 

It were well if the energies of all were di- 
rected just now to providing the means for 
restoring the building, leaving the subject of 
change in the organization of the College, if 
any is needed, to the future. 





SwARTHMORE.—In response to a published 
call by the Board of Managers of Swarth- 
more College a large and interesting special 
meeting of the stockholders of that institu- 
tion was held on the afternoon of the 25th 
ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Phila. 

The object of the meeting was that the 
Board might officially report to the stock- 
holders the circumstances of the destruction, 
by fire, of the college building, and the ac- 
tion which has since been taken for the con- 
tinuance of the collegiate term. The finan- 
cial showing of the organization was exhib- 
ited in the report presented by the Managers. 
The statement was also made that, of the 218 
students in the institution at the time of the 
fire, 215 returned and 5 new students were 
admitted, so overtaxing the capacities of the 
temporary college, the Chestnut Grove and 
Gayley Houses, at Media that the Managers 
felt obliged to refuse admission to other ap- 
plicants. 

The report further states that the insurance 
companies, in which the burnt building was 
insured, had agreed to pay the full amount 
on the building, and the remainder is in pro- 
cess of adjustment. The sum of $174,000 is 
believed to be requisite to rebuild on a plan 
deemed most desirable, but $100,000 should 
be promptly raised to make good the actual 
loss. Plans for rebuilding are now under 
careful consideration by a committee of the 
Board, and the work of clearing away the 
debris has already commenced. 

Clement Biddle remarked that the man- 
sard and gravel roof had caused the fire to 
spread from the centre building to the wings. 
He assured the stockholders that the fire did 
not originate in the laboratory, for an hour 
after the fire started the laboratory could be 
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entered. A separate building for the scien- 
tific department has, however, been deter- 
mined on, the sum of $25,000 having been 
subscribed for that purpose. 

Joseph Wharton said that the friends of the 
institution should not be content with merely 
putting it back to where it was before the 
fire. The building had proved inadequate to 
the needs of the institution, and it is desira- 
ble, in order to further the larger growth of 
this College, that there be a separate dormi- 
tory for boys as an adjunct of the restored 
edifice. 

It is not the intention, in any event, to re- 
place the mansard, but to confine the build- 
ing to three stories, with a wing or separate 
building, thus diminishing the risk of fire. 

Wm. C. Biddle approved of the sugges- 
tions of Joseph Wharton. The Board of 
Managers should be trusted to ascertain 
whether the separate building would entail 
additional expense and then ask for the 
amount required, not saying “If we can get 
it,” but “ We will get it.” 

Hannah W. Haydock, of New York, was 
much rejoiced to hear the proposition for a 
separate dormitory, thinking it would be bet- 
ter on many accounts, 

James V. Watson believed that if the sub- 
ject is presented clearly and plainly to the 
members of the three Yearly Meetings, all 
the money needed will be obtained. If the 
amount necessary to build the College was 
raised at a time when it was an experiment, 
surely, now that it has proved a success, the 
means necessary to rebuild it will be forth- 
coming. 

On the motion of William C. Biddle a 
resolution was adopted that a nominating 
committee be appointed, with power to ap- 
point a committee to solicit subscriptions, do- 
nations and endowments. 





CrRcULATING FRIENDs’ Books.—A much 
better knowledge of the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends might prevail in commu- 
nities where little except their peculiarities is 
known if a greater effort were made to place 
standard works relating thereto in the vari- 
ous libraries throughout town and country. 

In a letter received some time back, at 


the store of Friends’ Book Association, a list 
of standard Friends’ works was ordered for a 
library about being formed in the locality 
of the writer’s birth and childhood—a place 
very precious in his memory—where the first 
settlers were largely Friends, but the meet- 
ing has declined—the meeting-house fast 
going to decay. There remains but a feeble 
growth from the early sowing of the Friends. 

A union meeting-house, free to all denomi- 
nations, has been erected, in which the 
library is located, and the Friend writ- 
ing was anxious that the present and com- 
ing generations in that section might learn, 
if they would, what was the faith so precious 
to their fathers—the faith they lived and 
died by. 

It was this desire that prompted the ex- 
penditure, and we commend the example of 
our friend to others who cherish precious 
memories of early associations, and to whom 
the plain, old-fashioned meeting-house, the 
farm-house and the school of boyhood days 
are still the bright spots upon which the 
mind loves to turn in hours of quiet medi- 
tation. 

Let us do what we can to keep alive these 
altar fires of our faith, that they may con- 
tinue to be centres of attraction to genera- 
tions yet to come. There are few associations 
that linger around the affections so closely 
as do the scenes and incidents of childhood, 
and many a wanderer has been brought back 
to usefulness by the tender recollections of 
home and mother, the meeting-house where 
he was accustomed to sit with her, and the 
good feelings that stirred within him on those 
occasions. All these reminiscences have a 
power to draw and impress the heart and 
feelings beyond measure, and if there is one 
grain of good in the heart, they will cher- 
ish and nourish it into a living force. Let 
us circulate our literature, and give our 
friends and neighbors a chance to know of 
the faith we hold and the ground of our 
profession. 


Convicr Lasor.— We learn from the 
daily papers that new employments have 
recently been added to the industries of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, by which old or infirm 
convicts are now enabled to earn enough to 
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defray the expense of their support. It is 
further stated that some of the counties in the 
eastern district will be credited with small 
cash balances from this source. 

While it is right and proper for the State 
or county to make the convict self-support- 
ing, if possible, it is equally a duty, and one 
of far greater importance to the Common- 
wealth, to concern itself with the family ties 
of the mem and women who for crime are 
placed in felons’ cells. Have they children 
too young to take care of themselves? Are 
there aged parents whose only support the 
criminal has provided? These are questions 
that have a bearing upon the future of crime 
and its consequences, in proportion to the 
number of children and adults who in this 
way are left without the means of living. 
Either the labor of the convict should supply 
their necessities, or a place of safety and pro- 
per support should be provided by the State. 


The list of crimnals is being constantly re- 
cruited from the neglected children of the 
inmates of prisons and houses of correction, 
and this must continue so long as care is 
withheld from them. The disgrace of being 
a felon’s child is felt even among the lowest 
of our population, and the poverty and want 
that sends them upon the streets as beggars 
open wide the door of sin and wrong-doing. 

We are a great way off from the best 
realization of the humanities of an enlightened 
civilization, while it is possible for a court 
of justice to shut the bread-winner behind the 
iron bars of a prison and take no thought of 
what will become of the helpless ones that 
depend on him for support. 

It is only a small fraction of the inmates 
who have sufficient means to secure their 
families from want. A large proportion, 
doubtless, are without wife or children, but 
for the few whose misfortune it is to be so 
disgraced, some part of what the convict 
earns should be appropriated. 

When we consider how many of the crimes 
that send these sons and fathers to prison are 
committed under the stimulus of intoxicating 
liquors, from the sale of which our State 
draws a large revenue, licensing men to make 
felons of their neighbors, does it not appear 
very plain that the power which adjudges it 


lawful to traffic in intoxicants should take 
care of and provide for the helpless that in 
this way are defrauded of their natural care- 
takers? 

There are prison societies, whose duty it is 
to look after and care for released prisoners. 
Their work is good and helpful to many, but 
it is equally good, and might be productive 
of larger gain to the community, to look after 
and extend sympathy and material aid to 
those helpless or aged who have no means of 
support left them. The State cannot fulfill 
its high duty as guardian of the public morals 
while it fails to provide better influences for 
the children of the crimnal classes. 





DIED. 


BARNES.—On Tenth month 14th, 1881, at 
his residence, near Kensico, N. Y., Samuel 
Barnes, in the 61st poe of his age; a member 
of Purchase Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. 

LIPPINCOTT. —On Tenth month 22d, 
1881, at the residence of his grand parents, 
John and Eliza Russell, in Lumber City, 
Clearfield co., Pa., Thornton Conrow, son of 
D. Conrow and Mary A. Lippincott, of Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C., in the 5th year of his age. 

NEWLIN. — On First-day, Tenth month 
23d, 1881, Sarah Newlin, of Wilmington, Del., 
in the 63d year of her age. 

The funeral took place from her late resi- 
ga in that city, on Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 
26th. 





Pror. Draper, of New York, says that 
this year will long be remembered for its 
very light rainfall. The rainfall in inches 
has been less this year than the average for 
forty-one years preceding, in every month 
since March, excepting only June. The 
total for the first eight months of the year is 
about four and a half inches less than the 
average for forty-one years. It is to be pre- 
sumed that these figures refer to observa- 
tions made in New York, but the drouth 
has been widespread. The broad difference 
in the quantity of rainfall in corresponding 
months is shown by the fact that, in April, 
1857, over nine inches of rain fell, while in 
April of this year there was less than one 
inch. In August, 1843, fifteen and a quarter 
inches fell; in August, 1881, less than one 
inch. If the yearly average is to be main- 
tained we are destined to a wet fall and early 
winter.— Public Ledger. 





BE not stingy of kind words and pleasing 
acts, for such are fragrant gifts, whose perfume 
will gladden the heart and sweeten the life 
of all who hear or receive them. 
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ence LININGS, ELE IE : 
4 FRIENDS’ 
REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 

The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the Ist inst., inclusive : 

Be a i wns oe sivsivsicctevacinescxssnie $50 

Datalel D, Wright....cc.cccccscccceccseocons eves 500 

““ A Friend of Swarthmore’’.............+ 100 

Haward A, Pemnook..............scsrescoessese 50 

IOI ae cer cova abdneeisascsnsieabenesstecac 25 

TE. Brinmharal, Tr: ....0.cccsascrccccesccessoenses 50 

I a icicendcsventincsiaesetneasesnesnse 25 

Es sensineiciirennanctespeenmennmaeiite 25 

Elizabeth P. Comly...........cssccseses seeeeees 25 

Mary E. Gibbons,........cccccesceseeeeee eeee oe 100 

i Balile P. GIDDOMS ...crcccsccecccees sesscsees cosce 100 

Emma Gibbons..............+++ rabid aeeraeesnas 100 

Charles Haight. ..........:ssesssseeseseneseeeeees 200 

i Emeline Haight. ..........ccccesseesseeeereeeeees 100 

\ Corlies, Macy & Co........ccccsccccseccccocsesee 375 

SE WN ives e cere conrnecconencensezes 500 

I Ts WINNER sites <ersincen assessenacdbenss 250 

| WR ao vwcctvcvnesciciccesecensncsditees 25 

Hannah Willets, ....0....ccccecceee ceneeeceeees 25 

Amelia W. Leavitt......cccccccccccssccsecesees 250 

Mary S. Hillborn..... 50 

Helen Taylor........... 25 

George Watson......... 1,000 

! Barclay G. Atkinson ao 100 

ii ncencdiienemnaneneneinh 500 

Mary Jeanes....ccccccccrve ccccrsoesccecceccseoeeee 500 

Henry Gawthrop.......ssecccceecceeeceseeseeees 50 

Mary T. Gawthrop........sceeeccseereeesees 50 

Foteeh Mimaey oc 2.00 cocsccccccocesseoscossocce 25 

Mary C. Clothier, .....cccccsccccscscvessoee cose 100 

| a i aaa. $5,275 
Previously reported........ ...se..e++ y 

— Total to Ist imst.......ccceeeeeeeeeeees $55,715 


Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Gero. L. Maris, , 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Salt Meadows of New Jersey.—Just now 
the salt meadows along the line of the rail- 
road, between Absecon and Atlantic City 
are aflame with autumnal coloring. 

The abundant growth of the three varieties 
of Salicornia interspersed with grass, and 
glowing in crimson beauty, give these mead- 
ows the eet of a vast lawn with 
borders and plots of ribbon-gardening. 

The plant is without leaves, herbaceous or 
somewhat shrubby, with succulent jointed 
stems and opposite branches, the flower- 
bearing branchlets forming the spikes. The 
flowers, three together, are immersed in hol- 
lows of the thickened upper joints, and are 
in bloom in August. 

The name signifies salt-horn, from the ap- 
pearance of the branches, and its home being 
upon the salt marshes of the coast. 


There are three varieties to be found here ;. 
the S. Ambigua has numerous tufted stems 
from 3 to 12 inches long, either decumbent 
or ascending from a rather woody base; it 
clings tightly to the soil by its creeping 
roots, is not very abundant, and is seldom 
red, mostly changing to a lead color. 8. Vir- 
ginica is less branched, has thicker stems and 
differs somewhat in the arrangement of the 
flowers; as the seeds approach maturity 
the specific distinctions are more readily per- 
ceived. 

S. Herbacea is the most abundant; it is usu- 
ally quite branched, and when growing alone 
forms a symmetrical head nearly a foot across, 
and suggests a delicate, branching red coral. 

The last two are now of a deep crimson, 
and are what gives to the meadows the beauty 
of coloring that is so attractive, and which 
is perhaps nowhere else seen in. such perfec- 
tion. 

Earlier in the season the Statice or Sea- 
Lavender, sometimes called Sea Rosemary, is 
abundant, the drying branches are quite 
plentiful, and in a few sheltered spots its tiny, 
delicate, lavender-colored flowers are still 
found. 

The Sea Rocket or Sea Radish, Cakile, in 
light green, with fleshy seed pods resembling 
the radish of our gardens, grows along the 
road-side. We may find too the American 
Centaury, Sabbatia Gracilis, lowly and beau- 
tiful in rosy pink with golden centre. 

Atriplex Patula is abundant, creeping out 
in every direction from a short footstalk, on 
the sandy road-side, but lifting its many 
branched and drooping stems, covered with 
fruit, from one to two feet into the sun-light 
where the ground is soft and moist. The 
stems and fruit are reddish purple and the 
scanty halbert-shaped leaves are russet — 
with bright red. . 

Tenth month 22d, 1881. 





APPEAL OF THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA FOR THE AID AND ELE- 
VATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 

Extracts from letters received. 
ScHOOL NEAR CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Tenth month 25th, 1881. 

“Our School has had another prosperous 
year. During the winter the attendance 
numbered 140, while at no time has it fallen 
below 85. About two-thirds of the pupils 
are village children ; the rest come from the 
plantations, which are from two to six miles 
distant.” 

“Quite a number of our former pupils 
have become teachers, but many more have 
settled in the country about us, honest’ law- 
abiding citizens, intelligent in doing their 
duty and firm in maintaining their rights ; 
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and it is surprising to see how trouble be- 
tween the races and all desire for an exodus 
vanish before such influences.” 

“The industrial department is carried on 
under the care of a special teacher, in a room 
of the school-house, during school-hours, and 
under school-discipline. Every pupil spends 
an hour here each day ; the girls learn sew- 
ing, from the simple hem in the beginning- 
class to cutting, ag and machine-stitch- 
ing in the last course. They mend and make 
over old garments, and are encouraged to 
bring from home such garments as they are 
making for themselves. To find employment 
for the boys for so short a time is more difficult, 
but, out of the palmetto-leaf and a fine grass 
which grows near the water, they weave bas- 
kets and table-mats. After some practice 
they acquire much skill, and the products of 
their ion are easily sold to visitors; they 
also plait palmetto-braids, from which dura- 
ble hats are made, and make shrimp-nets. 
This knowledge is of great practical use in 

- their homes, but, aside from the tangible re- 
sults, the habits of frugality, neatness, and 
self-help here inculcated must develop in 
after life.” 

“In temperance work we have done what 
we could, holding meetings and circulating 
pledges, etc., but the most interesting feature 
of our work is the Banner of Hope. This 
comprises, in a membership of eighty, nearly 
all the young people in the village. Begin- 
ning with eighteen members, our meetings 
have grown in interest and public favor, 
reaching gradually the present number ; each 
member takes the triple pledge, renewing it 
at each meeting.” 

“The destitute children, the little street 
waifs, that come to our door, how to care for 
them has ever been our most perplexing pro- 
blem. In a community made up so largely 
of the poor and ignorant, there must necessa- 
rily be many such. Left to themselves, their 
tale is soon told,—first, the street, with its 
lessons of vice; then the police-station and 
peuitentiary, or refuge in houses whose doors 
alone are open to such,—those dens of mise- 
ry and shame of which our cities are only too 
full. Occasionally, for one old enough, we 
find a home at the North; but the many, if 
snatched from the streets, must be provided 
for,—and how? This is a question of great 
weight upon our minds and hearts, wall the 
need of a Home for Destitute Children has 
forced itself upon us. The last winter was 
unusually severe; poverty and want abound- 
ed; sickness, brought on by cold, resulted in 
many deaths, and the Spring found us with six 















reliable sup 
who have the immediate care of it from all 
anxiety for its expenses. ‘The School is the 
centra 
grown: it is a rallying-point, from which 












North for the oldest two, with three dollars 
in our treasury, we opened our Home.” 


“The School n 


S$ more permanent and 
rt,—such as will relieve those 


work,—out of it all the rest has 


good influences spread forth in all direc- 


tions.” 


“Our Industrial School and the Temper- 
ance Meetings are held in an unfurnished 
room, and, as the winters are increasingly 


severe, we were obliged to suspend the meet- 


ings for several weeks. The children’s fin- 
gers were often so cold that they could not 


sew,—we need means to furnish the room and 


to purchase a new sewing machine, the one 
now in use being old and without the im- 
provements, and we lack materials for use in 
the Industrial School.” 
Assy D. Monro, Teacher. 

Contributions may be sent to Henry M. 
Laing, No. 30 North Third Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





AMERICAN HOMES. 


It was both touching and instructive to 
observe how much of the popular sympathy 
with our lamented President, during the lon 
and weary weeks of his suffering, ca 
about his ee A typical citizen in his rise 
from the hard conditions of early poverty, 
in the simplicity of his character, the depth 
of his patriotism, and the use which he made 
of his opportunities, President Garfield was 

reéminently a representative American in 
his relations as a son, a husband, and a 
father. From the log cabin to the White 
House, he was never without the home feeling 
and the home influences. And, when he 
entered the executive mansion, it was as head 
of a family as truly as head of the nation 
that the people’s respect and admiration went 
out to him. The White House did not con- 
fer upon him additional dignity in his domes- 
tic relations. It was the beautiful home life 
of the Garfields that honored the White 
House. And, when the dreadful days of trial 
and suspense came, the people—all the 


people—were instantly in intelligent sympa- ¢ 


thy with the stricken group. 

In a personal government, the monarch 
lives in a different world from his subjects. 
The family organization and its daily life are 
far removed from the understanding of the 
“common people.” The royal state is to 
them a realm of mystery, of wonder, of 
vague splendor, not infrequently, alas! a 


children, thrown wholly upon our care. What} centre of intrigue and an object of hate. 


seemed a great want before{was a stern ne-| But President 


arfield was equally one of the 


cessity now; and, after finding homes at the! people, and near to them in all his exper- 


—s- 





-”» men, in all the walks of life, she will have 
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iences, aspirations, joys, and sorrows, at the 
quiet farm-house in Mentor, the modest pri- 
vate residence in Washington, or in the 
President’s mansion. His wife sat by his 





worthier occupation, in which any man and 
woman can engage; but, even under the 
hampering conditions imposed by our system 
of tenantry, it is better than that alien habit 
bed-side, and took largely upon herself the| of huddling together in great caravansaries, 
direction of his case, bearing herself with| which has become naturalized among us. 
calm courage and Christian fortitude, as| The new impulse to build homes in the sub- 
thousands of American wives are doing every | urbs, which our railroad companies are wisely 
day in the sick-chambers of those dearest to| fostering, is a hopeful sign of the times. In 
them upon earth. The widow of the Presi-| many directions out of Boston pretty groups 
dent has shown great strength of character] of picturesque houses, in the modifications of 
and admirable spiritual poise in circumstances | the quaint old styles of architecture that are 
almost inconceivably trying; and for this| now the mode, show how attractive home- 
reason she is incapable of appropriating any | making can be made, when our people really 
of that extreme adulation, which has seemed | give their minds to it. It is a fashion that 
to exalt her above her sex in the qualities | we hope to see extend. The Republic is but 
which everywhere distinguish true womanhood. | a growth from the germ of the family. The 
Mrs. Garfield is a representative American | Union is a great home. Heaven has been 
woman, in the same high sense that her noble | called a “great home-gathering.” Let us 
husband was a typical American man. And/| keep the type true to its high purpose — 
this, there can . no reason to doubt, she| Christian Register. 
would esteem to be honor enough. - 
It is not least among the compensations for 
the nation’s bereavement that it has touched 
this common bond of sympathy, and revealed 
to us anew the true source of our national 
strength and the finest product of our free 
institutions. It is not in our wheat-fields, 
our factories, our railroads, our marts and 
exchanges, nor in anything material, that 
the hope of the nation lies. When America 
ceases to create and foster homes like those 
which have produced our best and greatest 
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A NEGLECTED RIGHT OF WOMEN. 


One branch of education which should be 
insisted upon, in both the home and school 
training of women, is some knowledge of 
business, including an initiation into the 
meaning of business terms and some practi- 
cal idea of how to take care of property. 
As things are frequently managed, women 
are treated very much like grown-up chil- 
dren. If they have fond and considerate 
male relatives, they are saved from every 
pecuniary anxiety, so far as possible; and 
even when they desire to have some precise 
information as to sources of income, wise 
methods of investment, proper and improper 
expenditures and the like, they are put off 
by tender and chivalric assurances that they 
could not comprehend such things if they 
were explained, and that, any way, their 
fathers, husbands and brothers are the per- 
sons who should relieve them of anxiety. 
From the age of seven, every little girl 
should, if possible, have her weekly allow- 
ance of pocket-money, and be encouraged 
and expected to keep accounts. The habit 
of regularly putting down in a memorandum 
book the small amounts spent for pencils, 
toys or candies, or given away, should be 
begun in early life. At twelve, a girl who 
has had her allowance increased from time 
to time, and whose accounts have been kept 
with method and conscientious faithfulness, 
will be greatly more persevering, more thrif- 
ty and more thorough than she who has 
never learned how many pennies make a 
dollar, and who has always gone to father 
or mother every time she pelted a shilling. 
At sixteen, a girl thus practically trained 
should be able to buy her own clothing, at- 
tend to her ordinary expenses and take the 


entered upon the period of her decadence. 
The home, if it be humble, gives to the boy 
ambition, self-reliance, the habit of industry, 
the strong incentive to make the most of him- 
self, which has carried so many lads from 
the lowest to the highest places. If the home 
be wealthy and cultured, it should give to the 
children high ideals, opportunities for deve- 
lopment under favorable circumstances, and 
the boon of a good start in life. Poverty is 
a curse only when it crushes and holds down. 
Wealth is a misfortune only when it pampers 
and enervates. A home, as a place in which 
to grow men and women, ought to be super- 
ior alike to privation and luxury. he 
spirit, the atmosphere, is all. But to make 
men out of boys, and women out of girls, 
there is no place like home. Could a char- 
acter like Garfield have grown up in an 
apartment house or a fashionable hotel, no 
two years in the same place? One of our 
cynical humorists, who spoke many a true 
word in jest, said that “ millions of men have 
died for their homes, but never one man for 
his boarding-house.” It is to be regretted 
that the tendency in our large cities has been 
so much away from home-making. House- 
keeping is often a poor substitute for this 
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management of her own affairs with some 
advice from her mother, as well as she 
could at twenty-six. It is not often that ca- 
pable mothers are willing to allow their 
daughters either this responsibility or this 
trouble. They prefer to do everything for 
them, not thinking that their kindness is, in 
fact, short-sighted and mistaken weakness.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 





From the Huron County News. 
THE FOREST FIRE SUFFERERS—A WINDFALL. 


To realize how these fires could be so de- 
structive and extensive one must understand 
the condition of most of the unimproved land 
in Huron county. The fires of 1871, which 
were so general, converted a great portion of 
the green woods into windfall. All the tim- 
ber (consisting largely of pine, hemlock and 
cedar, with some hard woods) on thousands 
and thousands of acres fell down, and was 
piled and interlocked in every shape in im- 
penetrable masses. It has been a common 
remark that there would yet be another fire, 
greater than the one which caused the wind- 
falls, before they could be gotten rid of. 
During these ten years something has been 
done towards clearing them up. Large quan- 
tities of cord wood and timber for other pur- 
poses have been taken from them, and some 
considerable tracts have been re-burned. 
Settlers have gone into them in large num- 
bers, intent on making farms for themselves. 
They were more easily cleared than green 
timber. These settlers seemed, in most in- 
stances, to be utterly regardless of danger and 
unmindful of the lesson of 1871. Houses and 
barns, with the dangerous windfall within a 
few rods of them, were everywhere to be met 
with. Villages have permitted these fire- 
traps to remain all these years near enough 
to their borders to throw the burning brands 
upon the houses. The clearings made through 
the country, except in some neighborhoods, 
have been small compared to the vast body 
-of land yet remaining covered with windfall. 
To get rid of this cheaply has been the aim 
of the settlers, who for this purpose have each 
year, at any season when there was a chance 
of proving effective, set out fires, and con- 
gratulated themselves when a “good burn” 
was the result. During ordinary seasons 
this practice has resulted in some good, ac- 
companied with the occasional destruction of 
a building or some poor man’s crop. This 
summer has been an exceptionally dry one, 
so that these vast acres of wood-covered lands 
were as tinder. Regardless of this condition 
of affairs, utterly reckless of possible conse- 
quences to themselves or neighbors, these 
fires have been set in every direction, even 
in some instances up to the very day of the 


great disaster, some complaining that they 
had not been able to get it to “run,” though 
trying repeatedly. 

With com nn to work upon it only 
required a stiff breeze like that of Sunday to 
fan these many small fires and send them in 
sheets of flame over the country with a speed, 
power and fury which were irresistible by 
man. The intense heat caused the breeze to 
increase until it became a perfect gale or 
hurricane, capable of carrying burning brands 
half a mile distant, and firing stacks and 
buildings. Some general idea of the cause 
and situation may be had from this, but none 
can realize, nor can pen describe or exagger- 
ate, the terribleness, the distress, the horror 
of this visitation to the thousands who were 


called to a struggle with the flames for the \ 


salvation of their homes or property, and 
then in too many instances after these were 
gone, glad to escape with life itself. 





THE APPLE HARVEST. 


The maples are aflame, the elms are gold, 

The woodbine leaves are crimson, for the cold 

Nips at them in the night. The blooms are 
dead, 

Save a few asters and the dragon head. 

The corn is bound in stocks. The pumpkins 
glow 

Like oranges, and broods of chickens go 

’Cross the brown fields, cackling, like gossips 


gay, 
Perchance of all the news of yesterday. 


Out twixt the gray-green leaves the apples 


rr 
Geom, russet, golden, as the time of year, 
Or scarlet as the oak. There is not one 
But sun and clouds have left their mark upon. 
The air is full of spicy odors sweet; 
Where’er you step the apples trip your feet. 
Up from the brook the musquash steals o’ nights 
To feast on apples, and the squirrel lights 
With noiseless, winged feet upon the ground, 
Takes a quick nibble, then, with aswift bound, 
Is off. In the dead grass the cricket whirs, 
As ’cross the meadow come the harvesters. 
—Elizabeth Cummings. 





SMALL THINGS. 


Despise not thou small things ; 
The soul that longs for wings 

Tosoar tosome great height of sacrifice, too oft 
Forgets the daily round, b 
Where little cares abound, 

And shake off little duties while she looks aloft. 


_ 


God has set some below 
Who must their all forego, 
And at His bidding give their loved, their best; 
The lot of some, like thine, 
Is small things to resign, 
Yet if pon giv’st that little then thou too art 
est. 


Thou tread’st a lowly way, 
Be willing day by day 
To give up little comforts at God’s call ; 


_.ultramarine blue, Prussian blue, chrome yel- 
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That thou mayst ready be 

To yield up cheerfully, 
When Heshall crave thy dearest and thine all. 
—Sunday at Home. 


——-~0——————_—_—_ 


tance apart equal to that required between 
the rows of perforations. Each ring on the 
upper cylinder has a series of cylindrical pro- 
jections, which fit semen depressions 
in the bands of the lower cylinder; by these 






























i , — the perforations are punched out, and by a 
Make yt en Pee of trust simple contrivance the sheet is detached from 
Fill the aes ma levine work the cylinders in which it has been conducted 

And therein stay. by an endless band. The rows running longi- 


tudinally of the paper are first made, and then 
by a similar machine the transverse ones. 
This perforating machine was invented and 
patented by a Mr. Arthur, in 1852, and was 
purchased by the government for $20,000. 
The sheets are next dressed once more, and 
then packed and labeled and stowed away 
in another room, prepatory to being put up 
in mail bags for despatching to fulfill orders. 
If a single stamp is torn, or in any way mu- 
tilated, the whole sheet of one hundred is 
burned. Five hundred thousand are burned 
every week from this cause. The sheets are 
counted no less than eleven times during the 
process of manufacture, and so great is the 
care taken in counting, that not a single sheet 
has been lost during the past twenty years. 

There are in the world about six thousand 
varieties of stamps. The museum at Berlin 
contains between four and five thousand spe- 
cimens, half of which are from Europe, and 
the rest are from Asia, Africay America and 
Australia. Among the many kinds of deco- 
ration which have been used,on.stamps are 
coat-of-arms, stars, eagles, lions, the effigies of 
five emperors, eighteen kings, three queens, 
one grand duke, several titled rulers of less 
rank, and many Presidents.—Scientifie Amer- 
ican. 


‘* Look not thro’ the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow, 
God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow.”’ 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee.’’—Isa. xxvi, 3. 


ir 
HOW POSTAGE STAMPS ARE MADE, 


The number of ordinary postage stamps 
issued in 1881 was 954,128,440, and value 
$24.040,643. The method of printing post- 
age stamps is as follows: The printing is done 
from steel plates, on which two hundred 
stamps are engraved, and the paper used is of 
a peculiar texture, somewhat resembling that 
employed for bank notes. Two men cover 
the plates with the colored inks and pass them 
to a man and a girl, who print them with 
large rolling hand-presses. Three of these 
little squads are employed all the time, al- 
though ten presses can be put in operation if 
necessary. The colors used in the inks are 
‘low and Prussian blue (green), vermillion and 
carmine. After the sheets of paper on which 
the two hundred stamps are engraved have 
been dried, they are sent into another room 
and gummed. The gum used is made of the 
powder of dried potatoes and other vegetables 
mixed with water. Gum arabic is not desira- 
ble, because it cracks the paper badly. The 
sheets are gummed separately. They are 
placed back upward upon a flat wooden sup- 
port, the edges being protected by a metallic 
frame, and the gum is applied with a wide 
brush. After having been again dried, this 
time on little racks, which are fanned by steam 
power for about an hour, they are put in be- 
tween sheets of pasteboard, and pressed be- 
tween hydraulic presses, capable of applying 
a weight of two thousand tons. The sheets 
are next cut in halves; each sheet, of course, 
when cut, contains a hundred stamps. This 
is done by a girl with a large pair of shears, 
cutting by hand being preferred to that of 
machinery, which method would destroy too 
many stamps. They are then passed to the ae in 1849:! 
perforating machine. The perforation between | “If, four centuries ago, at the period when 
the stamps is effected by passing the sheets| war was made by one district against the 
between two cylinders provided with a series | other, between cities and between provinces, 
of raised bands, which are adjusted to a dis-| some one had dared to predict to Lorraine, to 





How TRUE it is that, till God speaks to the 
heart of man, man cannot understand the 
language of God which is uttered around him, 
and over him, and beneath him! As there 
are times when we stand in the midst of 
Nature as if we were in a church, when a 
joyful song of praise is springing from each 
breast, and we cannot help but sing also, 
being drawn into the stream of devotion, and 
carried along with it, so at other times how 
mute all creation seems to us, as though all 

ursued its way alone without a hand in 
eaven to guideit! All depends upon 
whether God speaks in us.— T holuck. 





VICTOR HUGO ON DIMINUTION OF WARS. 


From the speech delivered by Victor 
Hugo, at the opening of the Paris Peace 
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Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittany, to Au- 
vergne, to Provence, to Dauphiny, to Bur- 
gundy,—‘ A day shall come when you will 
no longer make wars—when it will no longer 
be said that the Normans are attacking the 
Picards, or the people of Lorraine are repuls- 
ing the Burgundians. In that day 
you will have one common thought, common 
interest, a common destiny ; you will embrace 
each other, and recognize each other as chil- 
dren of the same blood and of the same race; 
that day es will no longer be hostile tribes 
—you will be a people; you will no longer 
be Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, or Pro- 
vence—you will be France! you will no 
longer make appeals to war; you will do so 
to civilization.’ If, at the period I speak of, 
some one had uttered these words, all men of 
a serious and positive character, all prudent 
and cautious men, all the great politicians of 
the period, would have cried out, ‘What a 
dreamer! What a fantastic dream! How 
little this pretended prophet is acquainted 
with the moun heart! What ridiculous 
folly! What an absurd chimera!’ Yet, gen- 
tlemen, time has gone on, and we find that 
this dream, this folly, this absurdity, has been 
realized! And I insist upon this, that the 
man who would have dared to utter so sub- 
lime a prophecy, would have been pronounced 
a madman for having dared to pry into the 
designs of the Deity. Well, then, you at this 
moment say—and I say it with you—we who 
are assembled here, say to France, to Eng- 
land, to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Ita- 
ly, to Russia—we say to them, ‘A day will 
come when from your hands also the arms 
you have grasped will fall. A day will come 
when war will appear as absurd and be as 
impossible between Paris and London, be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Berlin, between 
Vienna and Turin, as it would be now be- 
tween Rouen and Amiens, between Boston 
and Philadelphia. A day will come when 

ou, France—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, 

ngland—you, Germany—all of you, nations 
of the Continent, will, without losing your 
distinctive qualities and your glorious indi- 
viduality, be blended into a superior unity, 
and constitute an European fraternity, just 
as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, 
Alsace, have been blended into France. A 
day will come when the only battle-field will 
be the market open to commerce, and the 
mind opening to new ideas. A day will come 
when bullets and bomb-shells will be replaced 
by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, 
by the venerable arbitration of a great Sove- 
reign Senate, which will be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, what the Diet 
is to Germany, what the Legislative Assem- 
bly is to France.” 


ITEMS. 


A MONEY order system has been established 
between Great Britain and Japan. 


On the 30th ult. there was a light snow 
storm on Mount Washington, and the tem- 
perature was 3 degrees below zero. 


Copious rains have fallen in Virginia, New 
York and the interior of this State, and nearly 
all the streams are reported to be rising. 


ON the 30th ult. a shock of earthquake was 
felt at Contoocook, Hillsboro’ and Henniker, 
New Hampshire. It was quite severe at Hen- 
niker. 


THE whalers Atlantic and Hunter arrived 
at San Francisco yesterday from the Arctic 
Sea. They saw nothing of either the Jean- 
nette or the Rogers. 


SIXTEEN young Indians, half of them girls, 
and all, with one exception, members of Sit- 
ting Bull’s tribe, have arrived at the Normal 
School at Hampton, Va. 


THE San Francisco Board of Trade has 
adopted the report of its Committee on Immi- 
gration and passed resolutions asking Cali- 
fornia’s representatives in Congress ‘ to urge 
the survey of all unsurveyed lands in the 
State, and to obtain the passage of a Chinese 
restriction law, and of an act providing for 
civil government in Alaska.”’ 


THE London Zimes, in an editorial discus- 
sing Secretary Blaine’s letter to Minister 
Lowell, with reference to the Panama Canal 
and the Monroe doctrine, says: ‘‘The weighty 
nature of the interests of America in the use 
of any interoceanic canal through the Isthmus 
of Panama will be readily admitted, but Mr. 
Blaine pushes the point too far when he would 
have the world take it for granted that no 
government except his own and that of 
Colombia has any claim to be consulted in re- 
gard to the neutrality of the work.”’ 


On the morning of the 30th ult. the Missis- 
sippi river at Keokuk, Iowa, was twelve 
inches higher than during the flood of last 
spring. At Burlington the river was 4 inches 
above the flood mark of 1880. People living 
north of Burlington have lost heavily in crops 
and live stock, and have been driven from 
their houses to the uplands. The town of 
Alexandria is completely inundated, and 
rr its inhabitants have gone to Warsaw 
and Keokuk for safety. At Quincy, Illinois, 
the Mississippi was higher than at any time 
since 1851. Trains on the Quincy, Alton and 
St. Louis Railroad were stopped hy weak- 
ening of a bridge one mile below the city. 








NOTICES. 
The regular monthly mene of Philadel- 
hia First-day School Union will be held in 
Street Meeting-house Sixth-day even- 
ing, Eleventh month 11th, at 8 o’clock. All 
Friends who are interested in First-day school 
or mission work arecordially invited to attend. 
JAMES W. JANNEY, Clerk. 
Fair Hill Meeting to-morrow 3 P.M. at 
2835 North Eleventh street. 
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